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“THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN” 


The most important print ever acquired by the Museum is the 
anonymous fifteenth-century Florentine engraving, “The 
Assumption of the Virgin”’ (Hind B. 111. 10)? after Botticelli, a 
recent purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. One of twelve’ 
extant impressions, it is regarded as the most beautiful engrav- 
ing in the Broad Manner, a term used to distinguish it from a 
slightly earlier anonymous Florentine group called Fine Manner 
engravings. The latter are shaded in fine lines, closely cross- 
hatched, giving the effect of a wash drawing, while the shading 
of the Broad Manner engravings is accomplished by means of 
clear, open parallel lines, emulating the appearance of a pen and 
ink drawing. 

In the upper portion of the engraving, the Virgin, enthroned 
in the clouds, is encircled by angels and cherubim. To the left 
and right of this group are flying angels, playing on various 
musical instruments. Below, eleven of the apostles are grouped 
around the empty tomb, with their hands and heads raised 
toward the Virgin. The moment of sudden confusion at the sight 
of the heavenly vision is forcefully expressed in their excited 
postures and gestures. The twelfth apostle, Thomas, kneeling 
left of the center, receives the girdle from the Virgin. In the 
middle distance may be seen a panorama of Rome containing 
1 No. 49.32. Height 816 mm.; width 553 mm. Illustrated on cover. 

2 mee “Y Hind, Early Italian Engraving (London: Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., 1938), Pt. I, Vol. 
eThe pe impressions are to be found only in museums in London, Paris, Vienna, Rome, 


Florence, Berlin, Hamburg, and Darmstadt abroad, and in Cambridge and Boston in this 
country. 
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the famous monuments of Trajan’s Column, the Pantheon, 
Nero’s Tower, the Colosseum, the Basilica of Constantine, and 
the Aurelian Wall; beyond are the hills of Rome. 

Authorities are agreed that this engraving is adapted from a 
drawing or painting by Botticelli, done in his late period. In 
support of this claim, there is in the Ambrosiana in Milan a 
drawing (Berenson 569)* by Botticelli of St. Thomas, very 
similar to the same figure in the engraving and differing only in 
facial type and in the treatment of drapery, hair, and hands. 
The Museum’s new accession, the most distinguished of the 
Florentine engravings after Botticelli, preserves a design by 
this artist of which there would otherwise have been no record 
save for the detail sketch in the Ambrosiana. 

As is the case with most Florentine engravings of this early 
period, the execution of this plate has not been assigned to any 
engraver. While there is no evidence that Botticelli ever took up 
the burin, he, like other great painters of his day, was no 
doubt in close contact with those who did and probably person- 
ally supervised their work as they translated a design of his 
into this fascinating medium. The Museum’s engraving is 
usually discussed and reproduced in comprehensive and author- 
itative works on Botticelli. This is not surprising, for it is one 
of the most successful and harmonious of Botticelli’s designs, a 
moving and powerful work carried out with innovation and 
daring. 

This monumental print was engraved about 1490, the approx- 
imate date of Botticelli’s painting, “The Coronation of the 
Virgin and Four Saints,” in the Uffizi Gallery, with which it has 
certain features in common; the chief of these is the division of 
the composition into upper and lower sections. In the engraving, 
however, these heavenly and earthly parts are more ingeniously 
connected by the figure of St. Thomas in the middle, giving to 
the composition a continuous S-shaped curve and unifying the 
design. The position of St. Thomas to the left of the center with 
no corresponding figure to balance it on the right is a deviation 
from the absolute symmetry of Renaissance design. 

Most early Florentine engravings after the designs of others 
were free translations of the originals, and the engraver of the 


4 Bernard Berenson, The Drawings of the Florentine Painters (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1938), Vol. II, p. 58. 
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Museum’s “‘Assumption,” far from being a servile copyist, was 
an artist of talent, taste and discernment. Besides being an 
accomplished craftsman, he was a bold and spirited draughts- 
man, capable of changing the composition as his medium 
required or according to his own concept of the theme. 

While the spirit of Botticelli is dominant in this engraving, 
the influence of another Florentine painter, Andrea da Castagno, 
is apparent in the harsh, rugged, bearded faces of all save one 
of the Apostles. That of John alone, clean-shaven and idealized, 
is Botticellian in type. 

“The Assumption of the Virgin,” the largest engraving of the 
Quattrocento, consists of two equal parts joined together at the 
horizontal center. It was engraved on two plates or possibly on 
the two sides of the same plate. The Museum’s print is in the 
first state, before reworking, and a brilliant impression. Its 
remarkable preservation, most unusual in early prints of such 
large size, bears eloquent testimony to the respect it enjoyed for 
generations in the collection of the Princes of Liechtenstein,° 
from whence it came. LEONA E. PRASSE 


THE ART OF PIERRE BONNARD 


Fifteen years ago the painting of Pierre Bonnard (1867-1947) 
was relatively unknown in America, and the unusual qualities 
of his work were appreciated by only a limited following in 
France. Several exhibitions held in Europe and America during 
the late thirties and after his death, especially the Memorial 
Exhibition’ lately shown in New York and Cleveland, have 
served belatedly to arouse wider interest in his very individual 
and sensitive work. At the time of the latter exhibition in 1948, 
a number of early lithographs were given to the Museum: his 
first poster, ““France-Champagne,’”? made for a champagne 
company, a rare print which launched Bonnard on his definite 
career as an artist, was given by Mr. and Mrs. Lewis B. 
Williams; and a fine set of the first published group of his litho- 
graphs, called ‘‘Quelques aspects de la vie de Paris,’ of 1895, 
were the gifts of Hanna Fund. Besides these, there came this 
5 One of the four largest and richest private collections of prints in the world. 

1 The Museum of Modern Art, New York, in collaboration with The Cleveland Museum of Art, 


2 No. 48.64. Printed in colors, 1891. Floury 1. Reproduced in John Rewald, Pierre Bonnard (New 
York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1948), p. 19. 


3 Nos. 48.156-48.168. Floury 16. Two of set illustrated on inside back cover. 
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past spring, again through a purchase by gift from Hanna Fund, 
the oil, ““The Dessert,’’* painted in 1921. 

Bonnard was born in 1867, shortly before the Franco-Prussian 
War. He grew up in the Paris of gayety and fashion which 
marked the end of the century. His environment was one of 
bourgeois comfort, and he belonged to a generation which 
profited by the comparative calm which characterized the late 
nineteenth century and flowed over into the early years of the 
twentieth. Van Gogh had died while Bonnard was still in his 
teens, and in these last years of the nineteenth century the 
Impressionists were no longer a homogeneous group; artistic 
prominence surrounded the figures of Seurat, Redon, and 
Toulouse-Lautrec. Being a sensitive and impressionable person, 
Bonnard was conscious of the temper of the times. Neverthe- 
less, he succeeded all through his life in remaining artistically 
aloof, quite content to observe and record in his own terms the 
world which revolved about him. Bonnard developed in com- 
pany with a group known as the Nabis, whose credo, called 
“Synthesism,” stemmed from the exhortations of Gauguin 
which enjoined that “. . . instead of copying nature as one 
perceived it, one should represent it, transmute it into a play of 
vivid colors, emphasizing simple, expressive, original arabesques 
for the pleasure of the eyes . . . the impression of nature... 
must be wedded to the esthetic sentiment which chooses, 
arranges, simplifies and synthesizes [to create] the child of his 
imagination . . . begotten in a union of his mind with reality.” 
The Nabis believed, consequently, that “‘. . . for every emotion, 
for every thought, there existed a plastic and decorative equiva- 
lent, a corresponding beauty.”* Bonnard listened to and ab- 
sorbed all the doctrines; tested every phase for its possibility, 
not as an end, but as a vehicle; and though he did not impart 
to his work any obvious effect of these doctrines, he did, by a 
process of assimilation, achieve paintings seen newly and 
differently. 

Bonnard persuaded his father to allow him to pursue the 
career of a painter only after he had succeeded in 188g in selling 
the design for a poster? to a champagne company, a tangible 
evidence to the father of his ability to make a decent, if not 


4 No. 49.18. Height 30”; width 3114”. Illustrated on inside front cover. 
5 John Rewald, op. cit., pp. 13-15. 
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munificent, livelihood. Not only did the poster serve this 
salutary purpose, but it was also the means by which Bonnard 
came to know Toulouse-Lautrec, who, struck by the poster, 
sought out Bonnard. In fact, Lautrec’s own posters took their 
style from Bonnard’s initial attempt, Lautrec ultimately out- 
doing Bonnard and coming to possess the reputation of doing 
the finest posters of the period. 

The set of lithographs recently acquired by the Museum, the 
so-called “Quelques aspects de la vie de Paris,’ published in 
1895 by Ambroise Vollard from his newly opened gallery in the 
rue Laffitte, was to mark Bonnard as an unusual artist. This set, 
two of which are here illustrated, was done in one or more colors. 
They represent glimpses of the city Paris, fleeting scenes up 
and down side-streets and alleys, caught through windows, 
‘mpressions as momentary and nebulous as they are perceptive 
and subtle. Exact observations of café life, cabs, people, they 
are redolent with that atmosphere that is uniquely Paris. The 
formalized coloring, personal and apt, enhances the effect. 

Bonnard’s paintings of this period bear a close similarity to 
the prints, both in their color and their panoramic composition; 
their overall aspect is that of a monochrome, with only occa- 
sional bright accents. At this time there is no trace in his work 
of anything remotely associated with the Impressionist use of 
color. From 1900 to 1905, however, a change gradually took 
place. There was a heightening of the palette, simple at first, 
but increasingly vigorous. He continued to use panoramic 
views, making of them, in his oils around 1913, tapestry-like 
patterns of color. A trip to the Midi in 1910, where he eventu- 
ally settled, had created, as it did in the work of Van Gogh, a 
further change in his palette, a variation especially evident after 
he came to know Monet and Renoir there. Their effect was to 
lead him to use sensuous, transparent glazes, which produced 
the opalescent coloring that was to characterize his style, 
independent of anyone else’s, in the 1920’s. 

The oil, “The Dessert,” belongs to this group. Seated to the 
left at an oval luncheon table, a portion of which forms the fore- 
ground of the canvas, is Mme. Marthe Bonnard, leaning on her 
hands and elbows; at the end of the table sits an unidentified 
youth, smoking; and the nose of the ever-present family bassett 


hound peeks up over the table edge at the right. Behind is a 
6 Idid., pp. 26, 27. 
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commode, upon which rests the favorite pitcher, out of which 
streams in artful disarray the well-known bouquet of faded 
flowers. There is the usual clutter of china, fruit, and oddments, 
all indispensable vehicles for the painter’s glinting highlights, 
his opalescent oranges, reds, vermilions, greens, and violet- 
blues. This sparkle of Bonnard’s palette, which reached its 
peak at this period, continued through his last pictures, the only 
variation being that in these he deliberately blurred and sub- 
dued the form of the objects, diffusing outlines, blending the 
mass into one harmonious whole. Even in such close-up views, 
with deliberate cutouts, as the present example, this tendency 
of Bonnard to disregard planes for the sake of flowing design 
can already be recognized. In any event, the possession by the 
Museum of this canvas and the lithographs provides an oppor- 
tunity to compare the later and the early style of the master, 
and the canvas sets strikingly against the Impressionist pictures 
of the collection, which form a rich background. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 

TWO CERAMIC GIFTS 

R. Thornton Wilson has generously added two gifts to the 
collection of pottery and porcelain which he has established in 
memory of his wife, Florence Ellsworth Wilson. One of these is 
a small tray’ which is interesting from several points of view. It 
was made about 1760-65 at the Nymphenburg factory in 
Germany, and bears the impressed mark of that porcelain 
works, the arms of Bavaria, together with an impressed 79, the 
mark of a workman, according to Friedrich H. Hofmann,’ who 
has written an authoritative and comprehensive history of this 
particular ware. The border of the tray is dotted with sprays of 
flowers, and the edge is outlined in gold. It is the center decora- 
tion, however, which holds the attention, for the painter has 
used as the theme of his subject-matter two fables taken from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Condensed into this small space and 
skillfully painted, Phaéthon’s three sisters are shown lamenting 
at his tomb. Here they are portrayed just at the moment when 


they are being transformed into poplar trees; their feet take 

1 No. 49.174. Height 6%”; width 8”. Illustrated on p. 9. 

2 Geschichte der bayerischen Porzellan-Manufaktur Nymphenburg (Leipzig, 1923), Vol. III, p. 
680: Mr. Hofmann states the high numbers were first used in the 1760’s and mentions “79” 
as one that he has seen on some of the Nymphenburg pieces. 

8 The Metamorphoses of Ovid, trans. Henry T. Riley (London: George Bell and Sons, 1900), 
Bk. II, Fables III and IV, pp. 59 and 61. 
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FATENCE PLATE 
Italian, Milan, c. 1760 
By Felice Clerici 


PORCELAIN TRAY 
German, Nymphenburg, c. 1760-65 


Gifts of R. Thornton Wilson in Memory of his Wife, Florence Ellsworth Wilson, 1949 
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GOLD MONKEY (right) 
Peruvian, Early Chimu 
The James Albert Ford Memorial Collection, 1949 
MACFHEAD: JAGUAR (left) 
Costa Rican 
In Memory of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Humphreys, Gift of their daughter, Helen, 1949 


JADF MASK WHITE JADE PECTORAL. 
Actual Size Actual Size 
Mexican, Olmec, before a.v. 40¢ Mexican, Mixtec 


Purchases from the John'L. Severance Fund, 1949 


GOLD THUNDERBIRD 
Actual Size 
Panama, Veraguas 
Gift of Mrs. Edward S. Harkness in Memory of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, 1949 


SATIN TEXTILE 


Seljuk, Early XTIL Century 


ersian, 


SATIN TEXTILE 


Persian, 


XII Century 


Seljuk, XI- 
Purchases from the J. H. Wade Fund 
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root in the earth, and branches and leaves are springing from 
their heads and arms. Phaéthon, driving the chariot of the sun, 
had lost control of the fiery steeds and had been struck from the 
heavens by Jupiter. He fell into the Eridanus River* and was 
buried by the Hesperian Naiads who inscribed on his tomb: 
“Here is Phaéthon buried, the driver of his father’s chariot, 
which if he did not manage, still he miscarried in a great 
attempt.”> His sisters, heartbroken and distraught, had 
searched long, and far and near for their brother; and, eventu- 
ally finding his tomb, were changed into trees, there to stand 
forever at his final resting place. At the left of this group, there 
is a swan which, before its transformation, was Cycnus, a friend 
of Phaéthon. Cycnus, grief-stricken over the fate of his friend, 
suddenly became a bird which is associated with pools and 
streams and not with fire and the heavens, from whence 
Phaéthon was thrown by one of Jupiter’s thunderbolts. The 
drama of mythology has been captured by this Nymphenburg 
painter; the fables have been indelibly recorded. 

The second gift® is a faience plate with a rim of undulating 
molding, which was made at Milan about 1760. This is particu- 
larly light in weight and colorful in its decoration. The back- 
ground is a lapis-blue which covers the reverse of the plate as 
well; the blue is broken by a central medallion and three 
irregularly shaped reserves which ornament the rim. In these 
panels appears a polychrome landscape with the figure of a 
man or of awoman in eighteenth-century costume.’ A Milanese 
factory was established by Felice Clerici in 1745, and here it 
was that very frank copies were made of Oriental porcelains, 
which were still at their peak of popularity and eagerly sought 
for by the Western world. Not only Far Eastern porcelains 
were used as the inspiration for this interesting factory, but 
French and German ceramics served as well. Clerici engaged 
skilled potters and decorators, and his business thrived for 
about forty-five years. On the back of the plate in sealing-wax 
4 The Greek name for the Po River. 5 Metamorphoses, p. $9. 

6 No. 49.175. Diameter 934”. Illustrated on p. 9. 

7G. Morazzoni, Le Maioliche di Milano (Milano, 1948); a similar piece is illustrated, p. 44. 
Bernard Rackham, Catalogue of Italian Majolica (London: Victoria and Albert Museum, 
1940), Vol. I, p. 408, No. 1239; Vol. II, Pl. 198. Rackham tentatively assigns this to Pasquali 
Rubati, a painter who worked with Felice Clerici and in 1760 started his own factory. The 
pieces made in both of these factories have many close resemblances. See Countess Terni de 


Gregory, “The Pottery of Milan and Lodi,” The Connoisseur, Vol. 93, p. 158 ff. The illustration 
on p. 1S9 is very close to the Museum acquisition and is labeled Rubati. 
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red appears the mark, MILANO, in detached letters. Examples of 
this Milanese ware, faience resembling porcelain so closely that 
it belies the majolica technique, are rare, and the Museum is 
happy to have a representative example in its collection. 
HELEN S. FOOTE 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ACCESSIONS 


The collection of Pre-Columbian jades and hard stones in 
The Cleveland Museum of Art has had a number of very dis- 
tinguished additions in the past year. To those already pub- 
lished’ are now added two quite exceptional pieces which, like 
the others, came from the collection of the late Joseph Brummer. 

The civilization of the Olmec has in the last few years been 
extensively restudied, and the tendency of Mexican archaeolo- 
gists has been to push back the dating of its earliest manifesta- 
tions. Certainly in its archaic phase it must precede 200 B.c. 
On a page of small heads which Kelemen illustrates, there are 
two of Olmec origin. One’ has already entered the Museum’s 
collection. Now the second one’ is added as a purchase from the 
John L. Severance Fund. Both of them are of the classic period 
of Olmec art and are characteristic of that art at its very highest 
development. The Olmec apparently centered in the angle 
north of Yucatan in the region of the State of Vera Cruz, but 
it is certain that its influence was widely diffused through the 
central highlands as well. 

The new accession, dark green jade, small in size, has the 
most extraordinary impact. Very typical is the hairdo, which 
looks almost like a football helmet, but is probably a bang with 
lines dividing it. The tiger mouth, which is a symbol of Tlaloc, 
God of Water, gives an expression of uncompromising vitality. 
The swollen eyes, their slit-like opening, the darting line of the 
eyebrows, the broadened and flattened nose, are all Olmec 
traits. 

The second jade,* a pectoral, in color a greenish-white, also a 
purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, is representative 
1 The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, April, 1949. 

2 No. 49.21. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. See Pl Kelemen, Medieval American Art (New 
York, 1943), Vol. II, Pl. 247d; P4l Kelemen, “Pre-Columbian Jades,” Parnassus, April, 1939, 
p. 5 ff. (ill., p. 10). 

3No. 49.470. Height 11%”; width 114". See P4l Kelemen, op. cit., Pl. 247b; P4l Kelemen, 
Parnassus, p. 10. Illustrated on p. 11. 


4No. 49.198. Height 274”; width 134”. See PAl Kelemen, op. cit., Pl. 240b; Pal Kelemen, 
Parnassus, p. 7. Illustrated on p. 11, 
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of another and later culture. Across on the western side of 
present-day Mexico, and north of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
was the region civilized by the Zapotec, centering in Monte 
Alban near present-day Oaxaca. This culture has its own 
character. Influences from the Maya had penetrated, and in 
the late period the Mixtec conquest brought a new strain. The 
pectoral represents a seated man with a distinctly localized 
facial type, an Oaxaca type. He has been identified as probably 
an artist or scribe, holding in his right hand a quill. He wears a 
plumed headdress, with a monster mask, and around his neck 
is a large necklace of jade beads. The lines of the legs show 
tensions and play into and repeat other lines, giving a sense of 
actual activity. 

To the south, in the region of the Isthmus of Panama, is the 
so-called interlying area, between the cultures of North and 
South America. Most of these tribes were of South American 
origin, except the tribes of Chorotegan and Nahuan origin in 
Costa Rica. These Costa Rican products, however, have a 
character of their own. The Mayan influence is not especially 
felt. Certain forms of maceheads with animal motifs are found, 
quite different from the axheads of Totonac origin. Two such 
pieces have been added to the collection, one® the gift of Miss 
Helen Humphreys in memory of her father and mother, the 
other,° which is not illustrated, the gift of John Wise. Both are 
greatly simplified animal heads, carved with a linear design 
broken by a subtle use of curved or circular motifs. One is the 
ever-favorite jaguar, the other a composite bird-like creation. 

More evident South American influence is seen in the wonder- 
ful gold bird,’ a kind of bat, presented by Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness in memory of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. Influences 
from Colombia and from the work of the Quimbaya Indians 
there are felt in the decoration along the lower edge of the wing, 
but its color and casting make it probable that it came from 
Veraguas on the Isthmus. It adds one of the most beautiful 
pieces of gold which the Museum has ever acquired. 

Entirely different is the sixth piece,*® a delightful monkey in 
gold, with a sinuous and twisting tail. This is a purchase for 
5 No. 49.469. Height 3%”; width 3”; depth 444”. Illustrated on p. 10. 

§ No. 49.194. Height 334”; width 474”. 
TNo. 49.191. Height 214”; width 374”. Illustrated on p. 11. 
8 No. 49.197. Approx. height 1434”. Illustrated on p. to. 
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the James Albert Ford Memorial Collection and comes from the 
Andean Highlands of Peru. It is an example of the early Chimu 
Period, and the stylized eyes and head, the motif of the animal 
holding an object, perhaps a nut, between his hands, is often 
found as well in pottery and other materials. The monkey is 
made of thin plates of gold fastened together, and the intensity 
of his preoccupation gives him a singularly appealing character. 
He also was at one time part of the distinguished collection of 
the late Joseph Brummer. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


TWO SELJUK SILKS FROM RAIY 


Raiy (Rayy, Rhages), an important city in the province of 
Djibal during the centuries before the Mongol conquest of 
Persia, was especially famous for its manufacture of luster 
pottery and for its rich textiles. The early Arab geographers, 
such as Istakhri and Makdisi, speak of the rich textiles and 
garments that were woven there and exported to other parts of 
the Arab domains. 

Two such textiles from Raiy have recently come into the 
Museum’s collection’ as purchases from the J. H. Wade Fund. 
These examples belong to a large group of Seljuk textiles which 
are reported to have been found in the early 1930’s in a tomb 
in the necropolis at Raiy and which subsequently found their 
way into the art market. Though without benefit of precise 
archaeological data, the find appears to be well substantiated, 
and its authenticity is further supported by the character of 
the textiles themselves. 

The two pieces coming to the Museum together are the more 
important because, though stylistically related and basically of 
the same technique, they show a marked evolution the one 
from the other and make it possible to observe at a glance the 
change, or evolution, in the Seljuk textile art in a period of 
perhaps a hundred years. The earlier and finer example (lower, 
p. 12) belongs to the great period of Seljuk ascendancy, the 
latter half of the eleventh or early twelfth century, while the 
INo. 49.165. Height 734”; width 10%”. Another piece of the same fabric is in the Detroit 

Institute of Arts, cf. Adele C. Weibel, “A Persian Satin of the Seljuk Period,” Bulletin of The 
Detroit Institute of Arts, Vol. XXI (January, 1941). Cf. also 4 Survey of Persian Art, Vol. III, 
p. 2040, Fig. 654; 2000 Years of Silk Weaving, Cat. No. 53; Pope, Masterpieces of Persian 
Art (New York, 1945), Pl. 71. No. 48.501. Height 6”; width 1314”. Other pieces of this same 


textile are in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and the Moore Collection at Yale, cf. 4 
Survey of Persian Art, Vol. Il, p. 2041, Fig. 657. 
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second example (upper, p. 12) may be assigned to the early 
thirteenth century just before the city was conquered and laid 
waste by the Mongols. Both pieces are of satin weave, loosely 
and imperfectly woven as is typical of the satin weaves of this 
period; for it was during the Seljuk Period that the satin 


technique was first developed. 


Sunday I, 
Friday 6. 
Saturday 7. 
Sunday 8. 
Wednesday 11. 
Thursday 12. 
Friday 13. 
Saturday 14. 
Sunday 15. 


Wednesday 18. 
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20. 


DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 


CALENDAR FOR JANUARY, 1950 


5.15 p.m. 
2.00 p. m. 


8.15 p. m. 


m. 


m. 


McMyler Organ Recital. Fenner Douglass, Facul- 
ty Member, Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


Course for Members: Recent Events in Oriental 
Art. Margaret Marcus. 


Lecture: Italy Revisited: The Country and Its 
Art in 1949. Henry Sayles Francis, Curator of 
Paintings and Prints, The Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 


Young People. Film: Bush Country Adventure. 
Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5 p. m.). 
Gallery Talk: India’s Art. William E. Ward. 


Lecture: Planning Cleveland’s Future. James M. 
Lister, Director, City Planning Commission. 


. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
. Curator’s Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
. Course for Members: Psychology of Art. Ruth E. 


Bowman. 


. Harp Recital. Carlos Salzedo, New York. 
. Young People. Puppet Show: Scrambled Eggs for 


Dunder. Junior League Puppeteers. 
Radio-Phonograph Program. George A. Kleinfeld. 


. Gallery Talk: Furniture of the Middle Ages and 


Renaissance. Marguerite Munger. 


Lecture: Modern American Water-Color Painters. 
Ronald Day, Museum Instructor for the Cleve- 
land Public Schools. 


. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Music Program. The Fortnightly Musical Club of 
Cleveland. 


Lecture: Louisiana’s Plantation Architecture. 
Clarence John Laughlin, New Orleans. 
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2.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 4 
5.15 p.m 
8.15 p.m 
2.00 p. m 
2.00 p. m 
3.00 p. 
: 
5-15 
8.15 p.m. 
3.1 
5 p- m. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


Saturday 21. 2.00p.m. 
Sunday 22. 2.00p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 


3-45 p.m. 


5-15 p.m. 

Wednesday 25. 10.30 a. m. 
and 

2.00 p. m. 


Friday 27. 2.00 p. m. 


8.00 p. m. 
Saturday 28. 2.00p.m. 


Sunday 2g. 2.00 p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 


3.00 p. m. 
5.15 p.m. 
Tuesday 31. 8.00p.m. 


to 
11.00 p. m. 


Gallery IX. 


Gallery XI. 


Educational Corridor . 


Gallery XVI . 


Young People. Film: Adventures of Chico. 


Radio-Phonograph Program. 


Gallery Talk: The Armor Court. Dorothy Van 
Loozen. 


Lecture: Rebuilding Cleveland. Aaron Horwitz, 
Chief City Planner, Cleveland City Planning 


Commission. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Fashions in Living. Fashion Group. 


Film: Beau Geste, with Ronald Colman, 1926 
(For Members). 


Film: Beau Geste (For Members and Public). 
Young People. Modern Dance. Central High 
School Senior Students, directed by Miss Lula 
Ballard. 

Radio-Phonograph Program. 


Gallery Talk: Water Colors and Drawings in the 
Museum Collection. Gertrude S. Hornung. 


Films: Van Eyck’s The Mystic Lamb and other 
films. 


McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Reception and Private View for Members. The 
Henry G. Keller Memorial Exhibition. 


EXHIBITIONS 


. Scottish Paintings (through January 25). The 


Henry G. Keller Memorial Exhibition (opens 
February 1). 


. India’s Art. 


. Ghosts Along the Mississippi. Photographs cir- 


culated by The American Federation of Arts. 


. Work of George Grosz (through January 15); 


Contemporary Drawings, circulated by The 
American Federation of Arts (open January 24). 


-Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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QUFLOQUES ASPECTS DE LA VIE DE PARIS: PONT 


Lithograph Floury 16(g) 
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f 


* 
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QUEFLQUES ASPECTS DE LA VIE DE PARIS: MARCHAND DES QUATRE-SAISONS 
Lithograph Floury 16(8) 
Pierre Bonnard, French, 1867-1947 


Gifts of Hanna Fund, 1948 
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LIBRARY 

The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
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GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 

SALES DESK 

In Charge, MAry ANN TENBUSCH 
Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Bulletins, 
books, and framed reproductions are for sale at 
the desk in the Armor Court. A list will be mailed 
on request. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 50, 
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